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REPLY 


Dr.  Stille’s  Strictures 

ON  THE 

Harvard  Examinations 

FOR 

Wo  MEN. 


THE  HARVARD  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 


THE  February  number  of  the  Penn  Monthly,  contained  an 

article  severely  condemning  the  Harvard  Examinations  for 

Women,  which  are  to  be  held,  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  in 

June  of  the  present  year.  The  eminent  authorship  of  this  attack, 

which  is  written  by  the  Provost  of  the  LTniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 

the  pains  taken  to  circulate  it  in  various  forms,  and  the  singular 

unanimity  of  the  daily  press  of  Philadelphia,  in  giving  its  substance 

to  their  readers,  are  circumstances  which  exempt  the  present  writer 

from  any  necessity  of  further  explanation,  when  he  invites  a  recon- 
\ 

sideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  article  is  rested.  Since, 
however,  one  of  the  newspaper  reproductions  of  Dr.  Stille’s  article 
has  spoken  of  the  coming  Harvard  Examination  in  Philadelphia 
as  an  “  intrusion,”  unless  our  recollection  deceives  us,  and  as  some 
feeling  that  it  is  such,  seems  to  disclose  itself  at  times  in  the  article 
itself,  something  may  properly  be  said  in  advance,  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  Harvard  University  was  asked  to  enter 
upon  this  jealously  guarded  field. 

The  arrangement  under  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  was  made  upon  the  application  of  several  ladies  of 
that  city,  well  known  among  the  earnest  friends  of  female  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  in  some  cases,  stimulated  to  action  by  the  wants  of  their 
own  daughters.  These  ladies  desired  some  opportunity  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  work  done  by  young  girls  under  various  circumstances,  to 
the  test  of  some  common  and  recognized  standard.  They  desired  by 
this  means  to  secure  a  definite  aim,  a  proper  stimulus  for  ambition, 
and  a  guaranty  of  the  quality  of  actual  attainment,  such  as  they 
failed  to  discover  in  the  existing  educational  arrangements  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  success  of  the  system  of  local  examinations  by 
university  authority  in  England,  warranted  the  belief  that  such  a 
system  would  supply  the  need  which  they  felt.  It  was  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  in  answer  to  inquiry,  the  Provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  had  disclaimed  any  intention  of  establishing 
such  a  system,  and  had  stated  that  Philadelphia  already  offered  sufi- 
cient  advantages  for  girls  who  wished  to  go  beyond  the  usual  course 


of  study.  Equally  discouraging  representations  had  been  made  [see 
note,  p.  12],  by  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  finding  it  useless  to  hope  for  action  by  that  institu¬ 
tion,  the  ladies  applied  to  Harvard  University,  which  had  already  un¬ 
dertaken  the  experiment  of  local  examinations  for  women,  in 
response  to  the  urgent  request  of  persons  deeply  interested  in  that 
subject.  It  thus  appears  that  the  ladies  with  whom  the  movement 
originated,  are  free  from  any  charge  of  improperly  ignoring  the 
local  University,  and  that,  on  this  score,  their  action  should  not  oc¬ 
casion  any  sensitiveness  of  feeling  among  the  authorities  or  friends 
of  that  institution.  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  why  any  similar 
uneasiness  should  be  caused  by  the  action  of  Harvard  University, 
in  undertaking,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  Philadelphia,  a  task  which 
those  who  are  on  the  spot  would  not  perform.  If  comity  required 
Harvard  University  to  refuse  whatever  is  refused  by  her  sister  in¬ 
stitutions,  her  field  of  usefulness  would  be  narrow  indeed. 

These  being  the  circumstances  under  which  the  holding  of  an 
examination  in  Philadelphia  has  been  secured,  we  have  now  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  reasons  assigned  by  Provost  Stifle,  for  the  grave  disap¬ 
proval  of  which  he  desires  the  public  to  take  notice.  These 
reasons,  briefly  stated,  are,  first,  that  the  system  is  pernicious, 
secondly,  that  the  test  which  it  offers  is  illusory,  and  thirdly,  that, 
at  any  rate,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  needed  in  Philadelphia. 

I.  The  opinion  that  the  system  is  pernicious,  appears  to  rest  upon 
a  belief  entertained  by  the  learned  Provost,  that  the  Harvard  Ex¬ 
aminations  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
training  given  by  schools  and  teachers.  The  origin  of  this  belief 
it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  No  warrant  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  any 
publication  made  by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University,  or  with 
their  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  warranted  by  anything  either  in  the 
operation  of  the  English  examinations,  which  suggested  the  ex¬ 
periment  by  Harvard,  nor  by  any  of  the  details  or  requirements  ol 
the  Harvard  scheme  itself,  which  are  set  forth  on  pages  945-7  of  the 
December  number  of  this  magazine.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of 
Dr.  Stifle’s  belief  as  to  the  object  of  the  examinations  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  certain  that  his  belief  is  entirely  incorrect.  The  ladies 
who  induced  Harvard  University  to  undertake  this  service,  did  so 
with  no  disapproval  or  distrust  of  the  few  existing  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  with  the  strongest  desire  to  en- 
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courage  and  improve  the  numerous  excellent  public  and  private 
schools  for  girls.  They  believed,  however,  that  many  girls  in  every 
community,  fail  to  use  their  opportunities  for  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment,  for  want  of  the  stimulus  which  effort  for  a  definite  object 
affords,  and  that  this  stimulus  could  best  be  given  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  implied  in  a  certificate  from  some  well  known  university. 
They  also  believed  that  the  studies  of  these  girls  need  a  better 
direction  than  can  always  be  given  them,  especially  in  private 
schools,  where  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  is  apt  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  conflicting  demands  of  individuals ;  and  that  the  schools  them¬ 
selves  might  thus  be  improved,  if  a  common  standard  of  work 
were  set  before  them.  In  this  opinion,  the  ladies  who  undertook 
the  matter  found  themselves  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  many 
teachers  of  wide 'experience  in  different  cities.  They  desired  no 
revolution  in  the  ways  of  obtaining  knowledge,  but  they  hoped  for 
improvement  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  sought,  and  for  greater 
zeal  in  the  search  for  it. 

The  influences  which  it  was  thus  desired  to  bring  to  bear,  are 
not  in  themselves  harmful.  They  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
most  thorough  training,  through  a  long  course  of  study  in  schools, 
and  the  writer  has  had  not  a  few  opportunities  of  observing  their 
direct  encouragement  of  such  training.  Nor  does  it  appear,  from 
the  limited  trial  which  the  system  has  had,  that  it  tends  practically 
in  any  direction  adverse  to  sound  learning  and  thorough  discipline. 
Of  the  thirty-nine  candidates  thus  far  examined,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  the  preliminary  certificate,  six  were  themselves  teachers  ; 
fourteen  had  been  prepared  in  schools  ;  eight  had  had  the  assistance 
of  private  instructors ;  and  eleven  had  finished  their  preparation 
by  themselves,  after  a  course  of  study  carried  on  in  most  cases  in 
some  High  or  Normal  School.  It  may  be  added,  we  trust,  without 
impropriety,  that  a  majority  of  the  two  classes  last  named  would 
probably  have  given  little  attention  to  study  after  leaving  school, 
but  for  the  incentive  afforded  by  these  examinations.  Indeed,  the 
practical  operation  of  the  experiment  thus  far,  well  justifies  the 
language  used  in  the  announcement  made  by  the  Philadelphia 
Local  Committee,  which  Provost  Stille  had  before  him. 

“  The  preliminary  examination,”  says  this  announcement,  “  is 
strongly  recommended  to  girls  in  course  of  education  at  home  or  in 
private  schools,  who  desire  to  test  their  progress  by  a  strict  and 
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publicly  recognized  standard,  instead  of  by  the  lax  and  partial 
criteria  which  prevail  in  private  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools,  who 
have  probably  enjoyed  a  more  solid  elementary  training  than 
private  education  usually  gives,  may  be  tempted  to  take  the  Har¬ 
vard  Preliminary  Examination  by  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  test  of 
proficiency  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  the  ordinary  Public 
School  course  includes.” 

We  fail  then  to  see  the  relevance  of  Dr.  Stille’s  warning  against  *- 
“  any  system  which  offers  a  premium  for  an  undue  cultivation  of 
the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  other  faculties,”  or  of  his  reminder 
that  “  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,”  and  that  “  no  hot-house 
treatment  which  forces  a  precocious  and  unnatural  development, 
can  ever  produce  that  fruit  which  is  the  support  and  comfort  of 
human  life.”  These  truths  are  well-worn  and  not  denied,  but  if 
they  serve  in  this  connection  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a 
modest  rhetorical  embellishment,  it  is  because  they  relate  to  some 
fancied  system,  quite  different  from  that  under  discussion. 

II.  “The  next  point  is,  what  is  the  real  value  of  these  Harvard 
certificates,”  and  on  this  point  the  learned  Provost  feels  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  plainly,  although  most  reluctantly.  “  There  is 
nothing  in  the  age  or  reputation  of  Harvard,”  he  declares,  “  which 
gives  weight  to  what  it  has  seen  fit  to  do  in  regard  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women;”  and  “the  vague  but  persistent  notion  that  Har¬ 
vard  occupies,  in  this  country,  towards  education  generally,  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  regard  to  local  examinations,  and  the  examinations  of 
schools  in  England,”  is  altogether  a  “misapprehension,”  which  “  it 
is  necessary  to  remove.”  Upon  the  general  question  as  to  the 
weight  given  to  the  action  of  Plarvard  University  by  its  age  and 
reputation,  the  present  writer  will  not  enter.  It  is  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  the  most  active  friends  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  found  reason  for  honoring  the  University  with  their 
confidence.  But  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  two  special  objections 
alleged  by  Provost  Stille  in  condemnation  of  the  value  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  implied  in  the  Harvard  certificates.  In  the  first  place, 

“  It  is  necessary ...  to  say  distinctly  that  even  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  under-graduates,  adopted  of  late  years  at  Harvard,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  nearly  all  the  New  England  colleges  as  a  heresy  (to  say  the 
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least),  and  as  tending  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Neither 
the  authority  of  the  ‘  tribunal  ’  having  been  recognized,  nor  its 
example  followed  in  New  England,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  some  of  us,  even  in  ‘  Philadelphia  Centre,’  should 
hesitate  before  admitting  these  lofty  pretentions.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  “the  system  of  education  for 
undergraduates,”  is  here  meant  what  is  known  as  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  by  which  the  course  of  study  of  the  undergraduate  after  his 
Freshman  year  is,  for  the  most  part,  determined  by  himself  or  by 
his  parents.  It  is  with  surprise  then  that  we  observe  the  confident 
assertion  that  the  example  of  Harvard  is  not  followed  in  New 
England.  If  Dr.  Stille  will  examine  the  catalogues  of  Yale,  Am¬ 
herst  and  Tufts  Colleges,  and  of  Brown,  Boston  and  Wesleyan 
Universities,  he  will  find  that  each  of  these  institutions  has  made 
the  elective  system  a  leading  feature  of  the  later  years  of  its  course. 
He  will,  in  fact,  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
colleges  of  New  England  have  moved  in  this  direction,  so  far  as 
restricted  means  or  the  limited  number  of  their  instructors  have 
enabled  them  to  do  so.  Indeed,  we  observe  with  pleasure,  even  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  some  praiseworthy  efforts  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  same  “  heresy.”  So  far  then  as  readiness 
to  follow  the  example  of  Harvard,  manifested  by  all  who  are  able 
to  do  so,  affords  any  indication,  the  soundness  of  her  judgment  is 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  assent  of  her  neighbors. 

But,  says  Dr.  Stille,  in  the  second  place :  “  Some  misappre¬ 
hension  prevails,  also,  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination. 

“The  practical  value  of  such  a  test,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  a  good  deal  on  the  reputation  of  the  examiners.  .  .  . 
A  notion  prevails  among  many,  that  at  Harvard  the  papers  are 
prepared,  and  the  answers  examined,  by  such  men  as  Peirce  in 
Mathematics,  Goodwin  and  Hedge  in  the  Languages,  Lovering 
and  Gibbs  in  Natural  Science,  Russell  Lowell  in  History,  and 
Bowen  in  Philosophy.  Now  the  Harvard  programme  promises 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and,  unless  these  examinations  are  conducted 
in  a  very  different  way  from  all  others,  both  at  Harvard  and  else¬ 
where,  they  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  faculty,  very  competent,  no  doubt,  for  the  work,  but  without 
any  of  the  reputation  of  the  eminent  professors  we  have  named.” 

We  shall  not  question  the  ability  of  Dr.  Stille  to  state  with  au¬ 
thority  the  manner  in  which  examinations  are  conducted  in  the 
University  of  which  he  is  the  head.  He  is  entirely  at  fault,  how- 
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ever,  as  to  the  method  pursued  at  Harvard,  both  in  the  examinations 
for  women,  and  in  “  all  others.”  There  is  no  question  of  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty,  as  Provost  Stille 
suggests ;  but  still,  no  class  of  examinations  is  thrown  into  their 
hands,  or  those  of  any  other  section  of  instructors,  for  the  reason 
that  the  practice  of  Harvard  University  requires  every  examination-- 
to  be  held  by  the  officer  giving  instruction  in  the  subject  of  the 
examination.  The  practical  adjustment  of  this  method  to  the  novel 
case  of  the  examinations  for  women,  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  statement,  giving  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom 
in  the  last  four  years,  “  the  papers  have  been  prepared  and  the  an¬ 
swers  examined :  ” 


Preliminary  Examinations. 


English,  . 

French,  . 

Physical  Geography, 

Botany,  . 

Physics,  . 

Arithmetic, 

Algebra,  . 

Geometry, 

History, 

\ 

German,  . 

Latin, 

Greek, 

English  Composition, 


Professor  Child. 

Professor  Bocher. 

Assistant  Professor  Pettee 
and  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Assistant  Professor  Goodale. 

Assistant  Professor  G.  A.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Willson. 

Assistant  Professors  C.  J.  White 
and  Byerly. 

Professor  J.  M.  Peirce. 

Assistant  Professor  Pettee 
and  Mr.  Briggs. 

Professor  Torrey  and 
Dr.  E.  Young. 

Professor  Hedge  and  Assistant 
Professor  Bartlett. 

Professor  Lane. 

Professor  Goodwin. 

Professor  A.  S.  Hill. 


History,  . 
English,  . 
German,  . 


Italian, 

Latin, 

Greek, 


Advanced  Examinations. 

Professor  Torrey. 

Professor  Child. 

Professor  Hedge  and  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bartlett. 

Assistant  Professor  Nash. 

Professor  Lane. 

Professor  Goodwin. 


It  should  be  added  that  the  returns  made  by  these  gentlemen, 
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among  whom  will  be  recognized  no  small  proportion  of  the  senior 
instructors  of  Harvard  University,  are  made  to  a  committee  which 
is  entrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  examinations. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  thus  far  acted  as  the  committee  are : — 

Professors  Hedge,  Torrey,  Lane,  Child  and  J.  M.  Peirce  ;  Assist¬ 
ant  Professors  Seaver,  Goodale  and  Trowbridge. 

The  present  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  from  the  outset. 

III.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  certificates 
offered  by  Harvard  University  cannot  be  impeached  on  either  of 
the  grounds  alleged  by  Provost  Stille,  and  we  gladly  pass  to  his 
final,  and  indeed  his  original,  objection  to  the  Harvard  Examina¬ 
tions,  that  they  are  not  needed  in  Philadelphia.  In  support  of  this, 
he  points  to  the  character  of  the  work  now  done,  in  his  opinion, 
satisfactorily,  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  that  city : — 

“  First:  There  is  the  Girl’s  Normal  School,  with  its  900  pupils, 
and  School  of  Practice,  occupying,  it  is  said,  the  largest  and  best 
arranged  building  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  country.  The  course 
here,  as  we  have  said,  extends  over  four  years,  and  during  that 
course  every  one  of  the  subjects  required  at  the  Harvard  advanced 
examination,  except  the  foreign  languages,  is  studied  systematically, 
and  certain  others  which  are  not  required — notably,  music  and 
drawings  are  taught.” 

It  was  to  this  school  that  Provost  Stille  pointed,  as  sufficient 
for  all  necessary  purposes,  when  inquiry  was  first  made  of  him,  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  ladies  now  interested  in  the  Philadelphia 
Examinations.  And  it  was,  after  full  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  this  school,  that  they  made  application  to  Harvard  University. 
The  grounds  on  which  they  dissented  from  the  learned  Provost, 
we  do  not  know.  They  may  have  objected  to  the  removal  of  heir 
daughters  from  private  schools  or  from  home  instruction  to  a 
school  with  900  pupils ;  they  may  have  thought  the  exclusion  of 
“  the  foreign  languages”  from  the  course  of  study  a  more  serious 
defect  than  Dr.  Stille  deems  it,  not  even  to  be  compensated  by 
music  and  drawing.  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of  this  school,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  for  its  own  purposes,  in  some  way  failed  to  satisfy  a 
want  felt  by  the  ladies  who  had  the  matter  most  at  heart. 
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“  Second :  Swarthmore  College.  This  is  an  institution  recently 
established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  within  ten  miles,  of  this  city, 
and  drawing  many  of  its  pupils  from  it.  Its  system  of  instruction 
is  liberal  and  comprehensive,  its  apparatus  is  of  the  best  modern 
description,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  very  high.  In  this 
college,  the  theory  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  fully  carried 
out  in  practice ;  in  other  words,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
teach  boys  and  girls  the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
the  same  conditions.” 

The  merits  of  Swarthmore  College  are  widely  known  ;  but  is  it 
necessary  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Stille,  that  while  it  necessarily  fails 
to  meet  the  wants  of  parents  who  do  not  wish  to  remove  their 
daughters  to  a  large  establishment,  it  also  presents  the  difficulty 
which,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  is  even  more  formidable 
in  the  eyes  of  many  parents,  that  it  carries  out  “  the  theory  of  co¬ 
education?”  That  it  does  so,  may  be  its  recommendation  to  some, 
but  is  for  others  a  fatal  objection.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  ladies,  again  dissenting  from  Provost  Stille,  felt  that  there 
might  be  a  want  which  even  Swarthmore  College  failed  to  satisfy, 
but  which  was  nevertheless  worthy  of  consideration. 

“  Third :  The  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Recently,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  encourage  young  women  to  pursue 
certain  advanced  studies  here.  This  has  been  done  in  simple 

obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand . Applications 

were  made,  from  time  to  time,  from  young  women,  asking  that 
they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  at  the 
university,  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  physics  and  history,  the 
applicants  stating  that  these  advantages — especially  for  the  study 
of  the  first  two-named  subjects — seemed  to  them  exceptionally 
good.  When  it  was  found  that  these  ladies  proposed,  without 
exception,  to  become  either  physicians  or  teachers,  and  that  they 
asked  of  the  university  what  was  essential  to  their  calling  and 
what,  according  to  their  own  statement,  they  could  not  find  else¬ 
where  except  at  great  inconvenience,  the  authorities  would  not 
only  have  been  unjust,  but  Cruel,  if  they  had  denied  their  request. 
They  are  there  as  special  students,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  the  young  men  who  are  special  students.” 

We  have  no  desire  to  call  in  question  the  value  of  the  assistance 
received  in  their  special  pursuits,  by  the  three  young  ladies,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  catalogue,  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
in  the  last  two  years.  But,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  they  were  “without 
exception,  to  become  either  physicians  or  teachers,”  not  only  were 
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their  demands  of  a  special  kind,  limited  to  “  certain  advanced 
studies,”  and  having  no  relation  to  any  previous  course  of  element¬ 
ary  study,  but  the  other  conditions  of  their  case  are  entirely  unlike 
those  under  which  most  young  women,  at  work  in  schools  or  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  homes,  are  likely  to  carry  on  their  education. 
In  short,  the  proposition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  in¬ 
tended  to  satisfy  only  a  limited  class  of  wants.  That  wants  not 
satisfied  by  it,  nor  by  either  of  the  other  institutions  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Stille,  are  felt  to  exist,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  demand 
made  by  the  persons  most  likely  to  know  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

This  last  consideration  brings  us  indeed  to  what  is  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  learned  Provost,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  justified  us  in  omitting  any  inquiry  as  to  special  de¬ 
fects  in  the  arrangements  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  to 
which  he  points  with  so  much  satisfaction.  In  matters  of  this 
kind,  it  is  the  persons  who  feel  the  want,  who  must  be  the  judges 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  provided  for  satisfying  the  want ; 
and  when  these  persons,  having  an  immediate  and  deep  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  being  individually  as  competent  to  form  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  in  the  matter  as  the  most  highly  placed  critic,  declare 
that  something  more  or  different  is  needed  and  must  be  had,  not 
only  is  it  idle  to  argue  with  or  to  lecture  them,  but  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  they  are  right. 

Having  dealt  with  what  are  apparently  the  chief  grounds  on 
which  Dr.  Stille  disapproves  of  the  Harvard  Examinations  in 
Philadelphia,  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  briefly  three  practical 
questions  raised  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  : — 

“First:  Can  such  instruction  and  training  as  we  have  spoken  of 
as  essential,  be  acquired,  as  is  alleged,  by  private  study  out  of  the 
schools?  Secondly :  What  is  the  probability  that  the  schools  will 
be  stimulated  to  provide  the  improved  means  of  instruction,  which 
the  scheme  demands,  and  of  which  they  are  now  confessedly  de¬ 
ficient  ?  Thirdly :  What,  after  all,  is  ‘the  real  value  of  this  Har¬ 
vard  certificate,  either  as  an  object  of  ambition,  or  as  a  means  of 
gaining  employment  as  a  teacher,  or  as  a  test  of  culture?” 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
system  makes  no  requirement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  and  training  are  to  be  obtained,  whether  by  pri¬ 
vate  study  or  in  school ;  it  simply  provides  for  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  school  instruction  as  well  as  for  those  who 
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have  had  it.  As  we  have  already  shown,  however,  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  possible  for  earnest  students  to  prepare  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination  by  private  study.  We  must  add  that,  of 
the  three  candidates  who  have  passed  advanced  examinations,  one 
was  prepared  in  school,  one  by  private  teachers,  and  one  prepared 
herself.  But  it  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that  the  extent  to 
which  candidates  can  rely  upon  their  own  unaided  efforts  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  advanced  subjects,  must  be  determined  by  trial,  and 
that  the  results  will  probably  vary  in  different  branches  of  study. 
Provost  Stille  is  certainly  right  in  maintaining  that  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  need  to  be  studied  where  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  experimental  work  and  for  observation.  His  opinions, 
however,  that  history  cannot  be  advantageously  studied  except 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  “  that  rarest  of  men,  a  competent 
teacher  of  history,”  that  only  exceptional  powers  will  enable  a 
young  woman  to  study  the  higher  mathematics  or  metaphysics, 
even  with  a  thorough  scholar  as  her  tutor,  and  that  accuracy  in 
anything  beyond  the  elementary  part  of  the  study  of  languages, 
cannot  be  gained  without  the  stimulus  of  a  class  at  work  under  the 
same  teacher,  appear  to  us  in  a  considerable  degree  eccentric. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  far  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  other  teachers  of  extensive  observation,  that  we  must  regard 
them  as  being  probably  the  peculiar,  although,  no  doubt,  the  care¬ 
fully  considered,  results  of  a  highly  exceptional  personal  experience. 

To  the  second  question,  as  to  the  probability  that  schools 
“  will  be  stimulated  to  provide  the  improved  means  of  instruction 
which  the  system  demands,  and  of  which  they  are  now  confessedly 
deficient,”  Provost  Stille  answers  that  the  schools  are  “  commer¬ 
cial  ventures,”  that  those  who  carry  them  on  cannot  afford  to  take 
many  risks,  and  that,  besides,  “  nothing  irritates  the  average  school 
teacher  more  ”  than  the  demand  for  exceptional  instruction  and  the 
consequent  derangement  of  his  general  system  of  teaching.  If  all 
this  were  true,  it  would  still  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  make  the 
effort  to  secure  from  the  schools  “  improved  means  of  instruction,” 
in  which  “  they  are  now  confessedly  deficient.”  But  it  is  not  to  be 
so  hastily  assumed  that  the  teachers  of  private  schools  are  more 
apt  to  regard  their  work  merely  in  its  commercial  aspect,  or  are 
more  apt  to  be  irritated  by  stimulus,  than  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  higher  education.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  brief  experience  of 


the  Harvard  Examinations  has  led  to  the  exhibition,  on  the  part 
of  private  teachers,  of  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
their  honorable  vocation,  as  well  as  of  a  regard  for  its  possible 
gains  or  losses,  and  has  shown  that  they  are  not  only  ready  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  new  wants  of  their  pupils,  but 
that  they  welcome  the  presence  of  such  wants.  Not  a  few  teachers, 
who  have  never  sent,  and  may  never  send,  candidates  from  their  own 
schools,  have  declared  with  satisfaction  their  belief  that  the  standard 
set  by  the  Harvard  Examinations  is  giving  material  assistance  in  im¬ 
proving  the  work  of  their  own  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts 
of  Dr.  Stille,  then,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  high  probability  that 
the  schools  will  be  stimulated  to  improve  their  means  of  instruction. 

The  third  of  the  practical  questions  which  we  are  considering, 
inquires,  among  other  things,  as  to  the  value  of  the  Harvard  cer¬ 
tificate  as  “  a  test  of  culture.”  This  phrase,  which  Dr.  Stille  im¬ 
properly  cites  as  the  language  used  in  “  the  programme  issued  by 
the  Harvard  authorities,”  is  made  by  him  the  occasion  of  some 
mild  pleasantry,  and  of  some  grave  doubts  as  to  the  sort  of  culture 
implied,  “  unless  culture  has  a  very  different  signification  at  Har¬ 
vard  from  what  it  had  in  the  d^ys  of  Dr.  Charming.”  We  are 
spared  the  necessity  of  an  investigation  as  to  the  standard  of  cul¬ 
ture  maintained  at  the  epoch  hit  upon  by  the  learned  Provost, 
for  it  is  evident  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  discussion,  that  his 
chief  difficulty  springs  from  his  failure  at  the  outset  to  possess  him¬ 
self  fully  of  the  subject  of  debate.  This  failure  shows  itself  in 
his  singular  inability  to  comprehend  the  present  position,  or  pos¬ 
sible  fate,  of  those  candidates  who  have  passed  the  Preliminary 
Examination,  but  do  not  care  to  pass  the  Advanced,  who  seem  to 
him  to  be  in  “  some  sort  of  academical  limbo.”  As  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  examine  this  subject  “  in  a  candid  spirit,”  we  must  suppose 
therefore,  that  the  announcement  of  the  Philadelphia  Local  Com¬ 
mittee  fails,  for  some  reason  not  fully  apparent,  to  convey  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  its  authors.  The  whole  question,  as  to  the  sort  of 
culture  attested  by  the  Harvard  certificate,  is,  however,  set  in  a 
clear  light,  and  all  real  doubts  should  be  resolved  by  the  following 
language  used  in  the  announcements  made  in  1877,  by  the  Boston 
and  New  York  committees  : — 

“  The  Preliminary"  Examination  is  intended  as  a  careful  test  of 
proficiency  in  a  course  of  elementary  study  of  a  liberal  order,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  persons  who  may  or  may  not  afterwards  pursue  their 


education.  It  differs,  therefore,  both  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  se¬ 
lection  of  subjects,  from  any  college  examination,  whether  for  ad¬ 
mission  or  for  subsequent  standing.  It  applies,  however,  the  same 
standard  of  judgment  in  determining  the  excellence  of  the  work 
offered,  as  would  be  used  in  judging  similar  work  if  done  in  Har¬ 
vard  College.  It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  to  all  girls 
who  wish  to  test  their  progress  by  a  strict  and  publicly  recognized 
standard ,  or  in  a  range  of  subjects  wider  than  the  ordinary  school 
courses  include. 

“  The  Advanced  Examination  offers  a  test  of , special  culture  in 
one  or  more  of  five  departments,  namely,  Languages,  Natural 
Science,  Mathematics,  History  and  Philosophy.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  does  not,  therefore,  represent  the 
studies  of  a  college  course,  but  is  adapted  to  persons  of  limited 
leisure  for  study,  such  as  girls  who  have  left  school  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  home  cares,  or  teachers  engaged  in  their  professional 
labors.  Many  of  the  latter  class  who  have  not  time  or  inclination 
for  a  Normal  School  course,  may  be  glad  to  obtain  a  Harvard  cer¬ 
tificate  of  proficiency  in  one  department.” 

This  statement  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  render  superfluous  any 
further  comment  upon  the  fancied  discovery  of  an  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  absolute  standard  of  complete  excellence,  which  Dr. 
Stifle  terms  “  the  Harvard  test  c#  culture.” 

There  are  other  points  in  this  discussion  which  invite  attention, 
but  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  Harvard  Examinations  for  Women  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  experiment  was  undertaken,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  friends  of  female  education,  and  with  good  grounds  for 
hope  in  its  success.  This  hope  has  thus  far  been  more  than  justi¬ 
fied,  and  in  unexpected  ways.  We  need  only  say  in  addition,  that, 
with  this  encouragement,  the  undertaking  will  be  continued  for 
whatever  length  of  time  may  be  required  for  the  complete  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  system,  or  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  those  by 
whose  advice,  and  in  deference  to  whose  wants,  the  trial  was  begun. 

Charles  F.  Dunbar. 


Note _ As  originally  printed,  this  passage  stated  that  “  equally  discouraging  ans¬ 

wers  were  made  to  the  proposition  by  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.”  A  change  in  the  form  of  the  statement  has  been  made,  in  order 
that  the  writer  might  not  seem  to  imply  that  a  formal  application  was  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  Social  Committee  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that, 
before  the  formation  of  that  Committee,  inquiry  had  been  made  upon  individual  res¬ 
ponsibility,  with  the  results  stated  in  the  sentence  which  preceeds  that  now  referred  to ; 
but  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  anything  resembling  a  “  proposition  ”  was  ever  made 
to  the  University,  or  that  the  Local  Committee  ever  held  any  communication  with  the 
officers  of  the  University. 
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On  page 
committee,” 


ERRATUM. 

12,  foot  note,  fifth  line,  read  “Philadelphia  Local 
instead  of  “Philadelphia  Social  committee.” 


